
The international commercialization of technologies that mitigate greenhouse gas 
emissions, reduce air pollution, and enhance energy security in a context of eco- 
nomic growth is a central objective of U.S. climate and development policies. 
A successful global response to climate change requires the participation of countries 
from all regions of the world. At the same time the United States is working to address cli- 
mate change at home, we are working closely with and supporting partners around the 
world. U.S. policies are seeking to help developing countries to slow emissions growth in 
the near term and build capacity for longer-term efforts to ensure cleaner, sustainable de- 
velopment and progress toward a low-emissions economy. 

The U.S. approach recognizes that progress will be best achieved by embedding climate 
goals in a broader agenda for developing countries — including the promotion of eco- 
nomic growth, reduction of poverty, access to modern sanitation and clean water, en- 
hanced energy security, and reduced air pollution. Cleaner energy technologies can help 
achieve all of these development objectives. 

The United States is cooperating with countries around the world to promote effective 
climate approaches in the context of broader development strategies. Many developing 
countries have rapidly advancing industries and considerable technical capabilities. The 
United States regards these countries as crucial partners in our efforts to address climate 
change and promote sustainable development. 

Technology transfer is a key component of the U.S. development assistance strategy. 
Elements of this strategy include establishing partnerships with developing and transition 
countries and creating incentives for investment in environmentally sound 
technologies. In turn, these climate-related activities complement core U.S. development 
assistance priorities that include (1) supporting economic growth and social development 
that protect the resources of the host country, (2) supporting design and implementation 
of policy and institutional frameworks for sustainable development, and (3) strengthening 
in-country institutions and capacity that involve and empower the citizens. The intended 
outcome of such assistance with a technology component is the development of resilient, 
robust societies, economies, and ecosystems that have the capacity to address the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of both current and potential climate change conditions. 

U.S. federal agencies promote the transfer of climate-friendly technologies through a 
range of tools and services. These include export credits, project financing, risk guarantees, 
and insurance to U.S. companies, as well as credit enhancements for host-country financial 
institutions. U.S. official development assistance and official assistance provide grants for 
a variety of technology transfer programs. Investments in physical capital, such as plants 
and equipment, involve U.S. government-supported project financing and credit enhance- 
ments, commercial sales, commercial lending, foreign private equity investment, and for- 
eign direct investment. As a major shareholder in international financial institutions, the 
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United States has supported efforts to pro- 
mote investments that will lead to cleaner 
development, especially in the energy area. 

U.S. policies also contribute to both the 
efficient operation of private equity mar- 
kets and policy and institutional frame- 
works to support private investments that 
promote cleaner and more efficient tech- 
nology deployment and transfer. As high- 
lighted in the 2002 U.S. Climate Action 
Report (CAR), private equity investments 
in clean energy and other projects relevant 
to climate change are considerably larger 
than official development assistance (U.S. 
DOS 2002). Technology transfer is further 
strengthened by official activities that sup- 
port policy and institutional environments 
in recipient countries and globally. 

Since the 2002 CAR, the United States 
has actively promoted international sci- 
ence and technology partnerships that in- 
tegrate the efforts of partner governments 
and private-sector wherewithal to address 
targeted objectives that can contribute to 
climate goals. Between 2001 and 2006, U.S. 
funding for climate change in developing 
countries totaled approximately $1.4 bil- 
lion, including S209 million to the Global 
Environment Facility (GEF) in support of 
climate change projects (out of a total GEF 
contribution of approximately $680 mil- 
lion) (Tables 7-1 and 7-2). 

The United States has also played a 
leadership role in establishing a number of 
international partnerships focused on the 
development and commercialization of 
climate-friendly technologies and prac- 
tices, and new mechanisms to transfer 
funding to and assist development in de- 
veloping and transition countries. The 
Millennium Challenge Corporation 1 and 
the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment's (USAID's) Global Development 
Alliance are changing how the United 
States promotes technology transfer and 
provides development assistance. 

This chapter highlights U.S. interna- 
tional efforts. It outlines U.S. initiatives on 
climate change and clean development, 
U.S. -sponsored activities addressing vul- 



nerability and adaptation, financial and 
technical assistance by U.S. agencies, trade 
and development financing, and private- 
sector involvement. It also explains how 
the United States is helping to meet the 
challenge of expected future growth in 
global energy demand while addressing 
climate change, by promoting approaches 
that effectively integrate both the near- 
and long-term environmental and eco- 
nomic goals. Table 7-3 presents more in- 
formation on several of these efforts. 

MAJOR U.S. INITIATIVES: 
TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER AND 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

USAID Climate Change Program 

Since 1991, USAID has included global 
climate change in its development fund- 
ing, spending approximately $2.6 billion 
on climate-related development projects 
and programs. Though the approach has 
gone through several iterations, its main 
thrust has been to incorporate climate 
change considerations into development 
projects, whether their focus is energy, 
land management, or vulnerability and 
adaptation. USAID works in developing 
and transition countries to implement 
"win-win" solutions that provide climate- 
related benefits, while also meeting devel- 
opment objectives in the energy and water 
sectors, urban areas, forest conservation, 
agriculture, and disaster assistance. These 
solutions include activities that (1) pro- 
mote the transfer of clean energy tech- 
nologies, (2) measure reductions in 
greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions, (3) 
promote carbon management through 
improved land use, (4) support countries 
to participate more effectively in the 
United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UNFCCC), and (5) 
assess vulnerability to the impacts of cli- 
mate change and increase adaptive capac- 
ity. 2 

Group on Earth Observations 

Earth observations provide critical 
input for understanding the Earth sys- 
tem — its weather, climate, oceans, land, 



geology, natural resources, ecosystems, 
and natural and human-induced hazards. 
This input is crucial to achieving sustain- 
able development. The United States 
hosted the first Earth Observation Sum- 
mit in Washington, D.C., on July 3 1 , 2003, 
attended by 33 nations and the European 
Commission. The intergovernmental ad 
hoc Group on Earth Observations (GEO) 
formed at that meeting committed to de- 
veloping a 10-year plan for implementing 
an integrated Earth Observation System. 
At the second Earth Observation Summit 
in Tokyo in April 2004, the GEO, repre- 
senting 43 nations, adopted a framework 
for the system of systems, focusing on nine 
societal benefit areas. In February 2005, at 
the third Earth Observation Summit in 
Brussels, the nearly 60 nations of the GEO 
brought the first phase of the process to a 
close by adopting The Global Earth Obser- 
vation System of Systems (GEOSS) 10-Year 
Implementation Plan (GEO 2005), and es- 
tablishing the new GEO. 

The U.S. Group on Earth Observations 
(U.S. GEO) recently released a strategic 
plan for implementing the U.S. compo- 
nents of a comprehensive, coordinated, 
and sustained Earth Observation System 
(IWGEO and NSTC/CENR 2005). The 
U.S. contribution to GEOSS is the Inte- 
grated Earth Observation System (IEOS). 
GEOSS and IEOS will facilitate the shar- 
ing and applied use of global, regional, and 
local data from satellites, ocean buoys, 
weather stations, and other surface and 
airborne Earth-observing instruments. 
The end result will be access to an un- 
precedented amount of environmental in- 
formation, integrated into new data 
products and services benefiting societies 
and economies worldwide. Application of 
these data through decision-support tools, 
outreach, and capacity building will both 
help efforts to mitigate and increase re- 
silience to climate change. 3 



' See <http://www.mca.gov/>. 

2 See <http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/environment/ 
climate/index. html>. 

3 See <http://iwgeo.ssc.nasa.gov/>. 





TABLE 7-1 U.S. Financial Contributions to the Global Environment Facility: 2001-2006 (Millions of U.S. Dollars) 



From 2001 through 2006, the United States contributed $679.44 million to the Global Environment Facility, which has a number of focal areas, 
including climate change. 

Institution 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 Total 

Global Environment Facility 107.80 100.50 146.90 138.40 106.64 79^20 679.44 

Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 



TABLE 7-2 Annual U.S. Financial Contributions to Multilateral Institutions (Millions of U.S. Dollars) 



The U.S. government provides direct funding to multilateral institutions and programs in support of sustainable economic development and 
poverty alleviation. In many cases, a portion of this funding supports climate change activities. 

2001 2002 2003 2004 

World Bank Group 783.273 797.400 846.095 908.929 



International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


International Development Association 


773.295 


792.400 


844.475 


907.812 


Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency 


9.978 


5.000 


1.620 


1.117 


International Finance Corporation 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


Other Multilateral Institutions, Funds, and Programs 


Inter-American Investment Corporation 


24.945 


18.000 


18.232 


0.000 


Inter-American Development Bank - Multilateral Investment Fund 


9.978 


0.000 


24.431 


24.853 


Asian Development Bank 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


Asian Development Fund 


71.842 


98.017 


97.250 


143.569 


African Development Bank 


6.087 


5.100 


5.071 


5.075 


African Development Fund 


99.780 


100.000 


107.371 


112.060 


European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


35.700 


35.779 


35.572 


35.222 


International Fund for Agricultural Development 


4.989 


20.000 


14.906 


14.916 


NADBank 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


United Nations Development Programme 


87.091 


97.100 


100.000 


101.398 


United Nations Environment Programme 


10.000 


10.750 


10.500 


10.935 


UNFCCC Supplementary Fund 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 



Multilateral Scientific, Technological, and Training Programs 



1. 


OAS Development Assistance Programs 


5.500 


5.500 


5.500 


5.468 


2. 


World Food Program 


5.000 


6.000 


0.000 


0.000 


3. 


U.N. Development Fund for Women 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


0.994 


4. 


World Trade Organization 


1.000 


1.000 


2.000 


0.994 


5. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


0.300 


0.300 


0.300 


0.994 


6. 


Montreal Protocol Multilateral Fund 


26.000 


25.000 


23.000 


20.876 


7. 


International Conservation Programs 


5.450 


7.700 


6.225 


6.362 


8. 


Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change/UNFCCC 


6.500 


7.400 


6.000 


5.567 


9. 


International Contributions for Scientific, Educational, and Cultural Activities 


1.750 


1.750 


1.750 


1.889 


10. 


World Meteorological Organization 


2.000 


2.000 


2.000 


1.988 


11. 


Center for Human Settlements 


0.000 


0.000 


0.250 


0.746 



Sources: Congressional Budget Justification, World Bank, International Finance Corporation, and Asian Development Bank annual reports. 




TABLE 7-3 Sample U.S. Government Efforts Promoting the Transfer of Climate-Friendly Technologies and Practices 



Since 2001, the United States has established several partnerships with developing and transition countries, with the primary goal of 
promoting the development and deployment of climate-friendly technologies and practices. Some examples of those partnerships are 
presented in this table. 

Purpose Description Recipient Sector Funding Years in Factors Enabling Technologies Impact on GHG 

Countries or Operation Project's Success Transferred Emissions/Sinks 

Partners 



U.S./China Energy and Environmental Technology Center (EETC) 



Promote the 


Focused on 


Implemented Energy 


$1,000,000 Created 


U.S. clean 


efficient, responsible 


emission-reducing 


jointly by the 


in fiscal in 1997. 


energy and 


production and 


and clean coal 


U.S. and 


years 2004 


environmental 


utilization of clean 


technologies. 


Chinese 


and 2005; 


technologies 


fossil energy; 


EETC is working 


governments, 


$994,000 in 


and expertise. 


encourage environ- 


with Chinese 


and Tulane 


fiscal year 




mental performance, 


organizations to 


and Tsinghua 


2004. 




while improving 


create U.S. 


universities. 






China's quality of life. 


business oppor- 
tunities in 
China's 
energy sector. 









Famine Early Warning System Network (FEWS NET) 



Establish more 


FEWS NET 


Afghanistan, Adaptation $13 million 


FEWS: 


The combined 


Information Not 


effective, 


assesses short- 


Burkina Faso, 


per year. 


1985-2000; 


U.S. environ- 


networks: applicable. 


sustainable, 


to long-term 


Chad, Djibouti, 




FEWS NET: 


mental monitor- 


remote- 


host country-led 


vulnerability 


Eritrea, Ethiopia, 




2000- 


ing expertise 


sensing 


networks that 


to food insecurity 


Guatemala, Haiti, 




current. 


of NASA, 


data 


reduce 


with environmental 


Honduras, 






NOAA, and 


acquisition, 


vulnerability to 


information from 


Kenya, Malawi, 






USGS; 


processing. 


food insecurity. 


satellites and 


Mali, Mauritania, 






implementation 


and analysis; 




agricultural and 


Nicaragua, 






by host 


geographic 




socioeconomic 


Niger, 






country field 


information 




information from 


Mozambique, 






staff. 


system (GIS) 




field representa- 


Rwanda, 








analytical 




tives; conducts 


Somalia, 








skills. 




vulnerability 


Sudan, Uganda, 








Equipment 




assessments, 


Zambia, 








to facilitate 




contingency and 


Zimbabwe 








adaptation: 




response planning. 










GIS 




aimed at 










hardware 




strengthening host 










and software. 



country food 
security networks. 



TABLE 7-3 (Continued) Sample U.S. Government Efforts Promoting the Transfer of Climate-Friendly Technologies and Practices 



Purpose 



Description 



Recipient 
Countries or 
Partners 



Sector Funding Years in Factors Enabling Technologies Impact on GHG 
Operation Project's Success Transferred Emissions/Sinks 



International Nuclear Energy Research Initiative 



1 o wo rono racoarph 
LcvfcMdyU icocdlUll, 


Tho RrQ7il nrniQft Ri*Q"7il ann 
1 lie DtdZ.ll [JlUJcLL Dldill dllll 


f lop+riprtw R t"3 71 1 ■ 
CIUULI ILILy Dl dill. 


fifl wo q rc 
OU y cd 1 o, 


Results of 


Safety, 


Dqm r»+n ro 
LiU d L LU I o 


dGvelopment, and 


includes studies on Republic of 


<t*3 million 

oo million 


when built. 


RD&D will lead 


reactor 


operated 


H o m n n o"t" r^tmn 


IN SIX UTTlcilLdLlUll IVOi cd 


over 5 




to design 


physics, 


nwo r fill wo q ro 

ovci ou years 


Ti i nric tn rn iinh i r\ i nt 
lUIIUo Linuuyn JUIIIl 
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dMU LUIILIUlo dim 


yea rs. 




improvements, 


and 


in Rravil anrl 
MIDI dill dllU 


vVUI l\ Vvl LI I 1 1 1 c 1 1 1 U c I o 


human i nto rf a p o 
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making future 


materials 


R o n 1 1 h 1 1 p nf 
ncuu un u ui 
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Ul Lllc UUIIUIdUUII IV 
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reactor facilities technolo- 
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safer and more 


gies. 


tho roinopti\/o 

Lilt. ICo|JCULIVC 




ncdOLUl innovaiivc 


<t9£ mi Minn 
CpZj H1IIII0N 




efficient. 




pULcl Hid 1 




and Secure (IRIS) 


over 5 








to displace 




design. 


years. 








over 2 and 

4 MMT nf 

*t IVI IVI 1 Ul 




The Republic of 










C0 2 emissions 
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nor wpar fnr 




studies on innovative 










respective 




safety technologies 










totals in 




for advanced light- 










excess of 125 




water reactors and 










and 250 MMT 




gas-cooled fast 










overtheir 




reactors; provides 










lifetime. 




simulation testing. 














computational data, 














and analyses relating 














to reactor physics 














and materials; and 














researches sensors 














and computational 














technologies. 













Methane to Markets Partnerships 



Reduce global 


Focuses on cost- 


Argentina, Electricity 


$53 million 


Launched 


Encouraging 


By 2015, 


methane emissions 


effective, near- 


Australia, Brazil, 


over 5 


in 


implementation 


this effort 


to enhance economic 


term methane 


Canada, China, 


years. 


November 


of proven 


could lead to 


growth, promote 


recovery and use 


Colombia, 




2004. 


methane 


annual 


energy security, 


as a clean energy 


Ecuador, Germany, 






capture and 


reductions of 


improve the 


source; creates 


India, Italy, Japan, 






use technolo- 


methane 


environment, 


the framework 


Mexico, Nigeria, 






gies will result 


emissions 


and reduce 


for encouraging 


Poland, Republic 






in substantial 


of up to 


greenhouse gases. 


investment in 


of Korea, 






near-term 


50MMTCE 




methane capture 


Russia, Ukraine, 






global methane 


or recovery of 




and use projects. 


United Kingdom, 
United States 






reductions. 


500 billion 
cubic feet of 
natural gas. If 
achieved, 
these results 
could lead to 
stabilized or 
even declining 
levels of global 
atmospheric 
methane 
concentrations. 



TABLE 7-3 (Continued) Sample U.S. Government Efforts Promoting the Transfer of Climate-Friendly Technologies and Practices 



Purpose Description Recipient Sector Funding Years in Factors Enabling Technologies Impact on GHG 

Countries or Operation Project's Success Transferred Emissions/Sinks 

Partners 



International Partnership for the Hydrogen Economy (IPHE) Hydrogen Energy Technology Roadmap Development Assistance 



Provide technical 


Both Brazil and 


China, India, 


Alternative $250,000 


Established Compiling 


Expertise in 


assistance to key 


China have 


and Brazil 


Energy 


in 2003. roadmap 


development 


IPHE partners to 


completed their 




Technology 


and strategy 


of hydrogen 


accelerate the 


hydrogen energy 






information 


energy 


development of 


technology 






from IPHE 


technology 


hydrogen and fuel 


roadmaps. 






partners will 


roadmapping 


cell technologies 








facilitate 




and improve 








effective and 




their energy, 








efficient 




environmental. 








collaboration 




and economic 








on hydrogen 




security. 








and fuel cell 

RD&D 

activities. 





Asia-Pacific Partnership on Clean 
Development and Climate 

The Asia-Pacific Partnership on Clean 
Development and Climate is an innovative 
effort among Australia, China, India, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, and the 
United States to accelerate the develop- 
ment and commercialization of clean en- 
ergy technologies and practices. Partner 
countries work together and with their 
private sectors to meet energy security, na- 
tional air pollution reduction, and climate 
change goals in ways that promote sustain- 
able economic growth and poverty reduc- 
tion. The partnership's inaugural 
ministerial meeting took place in January 
2006 in Sydney, Australia, and resulted in 
the issuance of a Charter, Communique, 
and Work Plan that guide the work of the 
partnership. Subsequently, the partnership 
established eight public/private-sector task 
forces on (1) cleaner fossil energy, (2) re- 
newable energy and distributed genera- 
tion, (3) power generation and 
transmission, (4) steel, (5) aluminum, (6) 
cement, (7) coal mining, and (8) buildings 
and appliances. These task forces have 
drafted action plans that underpin the col- 



laborative activities among partner coun- 
tries in these sectors. The international 
roll-out of these action plans took place on 
October 31, 2006, and included the 
endorsement of 96 projects. 4 The Asia- 
Pacific Partnership is a key means of imple- 
menting Title XVI of the Energy Policy Act 
of 2005, which provides for U.S. agencies to 
undertake a range of activities designed to 
improve the greenhouse gas intensity levels 
of large developing countries. 

Methane to Markets Partnership 

The goal of this action-oriented inter- 
national initiative is to reduce global 
methane emissions to enhance economic 
growth, promote energy security, improve 
the environment, and reduce greenhouse 
gases. The partnership initially targets four 
major methane sources: landfills, under- 
ground coal mines, natural gas and oil sys- 
tems, and livestock waste management. It 
focuses on the development of strategies 
and markets for the recovery and use of 
methane through technology develop- 
ment, demonstration, deployment, and 
diffusion; implementation of effective pol- 
icy frameworks; identification of ways and 



means to support investment; and re- 
moval of barriers to collaborative project 
development and implementation. Mem- 
ber countries work in collaboration with 
the private sector, multilateral develop- 
ment banks, and other governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
to achieve these objectives. The partner- 
ship has the potential to deliver by 2015 
annual reductions in methane emissions 
of up to 50 million metric tons of carbon 
equivalent (MMTCE) or recovery of 500 
billion cubic feet of natural gas. 5 

International Partnership for the 
Hydrogen Economy 

The International Partnership for the 
Hydrogen Economy (IPHE) is committed 
to accelerating the development of hydro- 
gen and fuel cell technologies to improve 
their energy, environmental, and eco- 
nomic security. IPHE was established in 
2003 as an international institution to 
accelerate the transition to a hydrogen 



4 See <http://www.asiapacificpartnership.org/>. 
s See <www.methanetomarkets.org> and 

<www.epa.gov/methanetomarkets>. 
s See <www.iphe.net>. 
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economy. Developing and emerging econ- 
omy country partners include India, the 
Republic of Korea, Brazil, and China. Hy- 
drogen technology roadmaps have been 
developed in India and Brazil. 6 

Carbon Sequestration Leadership 
Forum 

An international climate change initia- 
tive that includes both developed and de- 
veloping countries, the Carbon 
Sequestration Leadership Forum (CSLF) 
is focused on developing improved and 
cost-effective technologies for the separa- 
tion and capture of carbon dioxide and its 
transport and long-term safe storage. 
CSLF works to make these technologies 
broadly available internationally and to 
identify and address more comprehensive 
issues, such as regulation, relating to car- 
bon capture and storage. Currently 17 
CSLF-endorsed projects are underway to 
evaluate and demonstrate carbon seques- 
tration technologies. 7 

ITER 

ITER is a proposed multilateral collab- 
orative project among the United States, 
China, the European Union, Japan, Russia, 
India, and the Republic of Korea to design 
and demonstrate a fusion energy produc- 
tion system with a goal of commercializa- 
tion by 2050. The United States is 
participating in negotiations on the siting, 
construction, operation, deactivation, and 
decommissioning of ITER. 8 

Generation IV International Forum 

The Generation IV International 
Forum (GIF) is a multilateral partnership 
of 10 countries and the European Com- 
mission that is fostering international co- 
operation in research and development 
(R&D) for the next generation of safer, 
more affordable, and more proliferation- 
resistant nuclear energy systems. This new 
generation of nuclear power plants could 
produce electricity and hydrogen with 
substantially less waste and without emit- 
ting any air pollutants or GHG emissions. 
Since GIF's formal establishment in July 
2001, the United States has led the devel- 
opment of a technology roadmap and has 



increased support for R&D projects car- 
ried out in support of GIF's goals. 9 

Global Nuclear Energy Partnership 

The Global Nuclear Energy Partnership 
(GNEP), led in the United States by the 
U.S. Department of Energy (DOE), is one 
component of the Advanced Energy Ini- 
tiative, announced by President Bush in 
his 2006 State of the Union Address. 
GNEP has two major goals: (1) expand 
carbon-free nuclear energy to meet grow- 
ing electricity demand worldwide, and (2) 
promote nonproliferation objectives 
through the leasing of nuclear fuel to 
countries that agree to forgo enrichment 
and reprocessing. GNEP partner countries 
would consist of both fuel supplier nations 
and reactor nations. Fuel supplier nations 
would provide reliable nuclear fuel serv- 
ices to reactor nations through an inde- 
pendent nuclear fuel broker, such as the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 10 

U.S./China Energy and Environmental 
Technology Center 

Located at Beijing's Tsinghua Univer- 
sity, the U.S./China Energy and Environ- 
mental Technology Center (EETC) was 
established in 1997 by DOE, the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
and China's Ministry of Science and Tech- 
nology. Jointly operated by Tsinghua Uni- 
versity and Tulane University, EETC will 
assist China with environmental and en- 
ergy policy development and provide in- 
formation on technologies and expertise 
from American industry. EETC projects 
are meant to be broadly applicable to 
China's power production infrastructure, 
focused primarily on clean-coal technolo- 
gies and technologies for emission reduc- 
tion, while improving the quality of life in 
China. 11 

Clean Energy Technology Export 
Initiative 

Led by DOE, the Clean Energy Tech- 
nology Export Initiative seeks to increase 
market access for U.S. exports of cleaner 
energy technologies, and to improve 
interagency collaboration and build part- 
nerships with the private sector. The pro- 




gram builds on and moves beyond prior 
R&D and capacity-building efforts to ad- 
dress the market needs of a wide spectrum 
of U.S. private-sector stakeholders, includ- 
ing relatively sophisticated market partic- 
ipants and new market entrants. The 
program is focused on activities expected 
to yield results in the near to mid-term (6 
months to 4 years) . 

U.S. Climate Technology Cooperation 
Gateway 

The U.S. Climate Technology Cooper- 
ation (US-CTC) Gateway provides the 
framework for a range of programs, proj- 
ects, resources, and actions supported by 
the U.S. government to promote interna- 
tional technology cooperation to address 
global climate change. The US-CTC Gate- 
way enables climate technology coopera- 
tion stakeholders to work together and 
highlights U.S. -sponsored activities that 
have resulted in clear, measurable bene- 
fits. The US-CTC Gateway is designed to 
serve as an on-line resource on specific ac- 
tivities and to provide useful information 
and resources that can allow users to im- 
plement climate-friendly technologies and 
practices throughout the world. 12 

U.S. Clean Energy Initiative 

At the August 2002 World Summit on 
Sustainable Development (WSSD) in 
Johannesburg, the United States launched 
a Clean Energy Initiative consisting of 
three market-oriented, performance- 
based partnerships: Efficient Energy for 
Sustainable Development, led by DOE; the 
Global Village Energy Partnership, led by 
USAID; and Partnership for Clean Indoor 
Air, led by EPA. The Clean Energy 
Initiative's mission is to bring together 
governments, international organizations, 
industry, and civil society in partnerships 



' See <www.cslforum.org>. 
8 See <www.iter.org>. 

a See <http://gen-iv.ne.doe.gov/GENIVintl-gif.asp>. 
10 See <http://www.gnep.energy.gov/default.html/>. 
" See <http://www.tulane.edu/~uschina/intro.html>. 
12 See <http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/environment/ 
climate/policies_prog/ghg.html>. 



to alleviate poverty and spur economic 
growth in the developing world by mod- 
ernizing energy services. 13 

Efficient Energy for Sustainable 
Development 

Efficient Energy for Sustainable Devel- 
opment (EESD) aims to improve the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of energy systems, 
while reducing pollution and waste, saving 
money, and improving reliability through 
less energy-intensive products, more 
energy-efficient processes, and production 
modernization. EESD is helping develop- 
ing economies get ahead of their develop- 
ment curves by focusing on promoting 
public leadership in the efficient use of 
clean energy technologies in public facili- 
ties, facilitating locally managed financial 
programs to attract long-term financing 
for energy efficiency and renewable energy 
projects, and building capacity in the local 
private sector to adopt cleaner and more 
efficient technologies. 14 

Global Village Energy Partnership 

The Global Village Energy Partnership 
brings together developing and industrial- 
ized country governments, public and 
private organizations, multilateral institu- 
tions, consumers, and others in an effort 
to ensure low-income families have access 
to modern energy services. The partner- 
ship aims to reduce poverty and enhance 
economic and social development for mil- 
lions around the world. Its work will be 
carried out under a 10-year implementa- 
tion-based program. The partnership's 
objectives are to catalyze country commit- 
ments to village energy programs; bridge 
the gap among investors, entrepreneurs, 
and energy users; facilitate policy and mar- 
ket regulatory frameworks; serve as a mar- 
ketplace for information and best 
practices; and create and maintain an ef- 
fective coordination mechanism. 15 

Partnership for Clean Indoor Air 

Some three billion people worldwide 
burn traditional biomass and coal indoors 
for home cooking and heating. Indoor air 
pollution from household energy ranks as 
the fourth leading health risk in develop- 



ing countries, with women and children 
being most significantly affected. The 
Partnership for Clean Indoor Air was cre- 
ated in response to this challenge. Its more 
than 120 public and private organizations 
are contributing their resources and ex- 
pertise to improve health, livelihoods, and 
quality of life in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America by reducing exposure to indoor 
air pollution from household energy use. 
The partnership is focusing on four prior- 
ity areas: meeting social and cultural 
needs, developing local markets, improv- 
ing technology design and performance, 
and monitoring impacts. 16 

EPA Programs for Energy Efficiency 

EPA supports several programs that 
promote energy efficiency in products and 
buildings. 

Energy Efficiency Endorsement 
Labeling Programs 

Drawing on the lessons, experience, in- 
formation, and tools available from its 
successful ENERGY STAR program, EPA 
is working with developing countries (pri- 
marily China and India) to enhance their 
capacity to design and implement their 
own effective, voluntary energy efficiency 
endorsement labeling programs. For ex- 
ample, with technical assistance from EPA 
and other international organizations, the 
China Standard Certification Center has 
established a China-specific endorsement 
label that is now applied to 21 products. 17 
It is estimated that by 2014, product label- 
ing will reduce GHG emissions in China 
by up to 27 MMTCE. 

eeBuildings 

A second program, eeBuildings, helps 
building owners, managers, and tenants 
improve the energy efficiency of their 
buildings worldwide. eeBuildings forms 
partnerships with multinational corpora- 
tions, local businesses and NGOs, govern- 
ment agencies, and other organizations 
that share eeBuildings' goal of improving 
energy efficiency to save energy and 
money. Key elements of eeBuildings are 
technical resources and training, links to 
other programs with related goals, and 



recognition for implementing or promot- 
ing energy efficiency in commercial build- 
ings. 18 

Collaborative Labeling and Appliance 
Standards Program 

The Collaborative Labeling and Appli- 
ance Standards Program (CLASP) was 
formed in 1999 as a partnership devoted 
to promoting best practices in energy effi- 
ciency standards and labeling programs in 
developing and transition countries. 
CLASP includes the design, implementa- 
tion, and enforcement of energy efficiency 
standards and labels for appliances, equip- 
ment, and lighting products. Supported by 
USAID, DOE, and EPA, the partnership 
includes governments, intergovernmental 
organizations, industry, NGOs, and tech- 
nical institutions. CLASP has provided 
technical support to Argentina, Bahrain, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Ghana, 
India, Mexico, Nepal, Poland, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand, Tunisia, and Uruguay. It has also 
supported regional standards and labeling 
projects in 30 countries. The overall result 
of energy efficiency standards and labels is 
to reduce both required investments in 
power plants and fuel consumption for 
their operation, with powerful economic 
gains (e.g., freeing up capital for invest- 
ments in nonenergy social infrastructure, 
such as schools, roads, or hospitals) and 
environmental benefits (e.g., avoiding car- 
bon emissions). 19 

Integrated Environmental Strategies 
Program 

EPAs Integrated Environmental Strate- 
gies program engages developing coun- 
tries to build support for integrated 
planning to address both local environ- 
mental concerns and global GHG emis- 
sions. The program promotes the analysis 



13 See <www.sdp.gov>. 

" See <http://www.sdp.gov/sdp/initiative/c17707.htm>. 

15 See <http://www.gvep. org//>. 

,s See <http://www.epa.gov/iaq/pcia.html and 

www.PCIAonline.org>. 
" See <http://www.cecp.org.cn/englishhtml/index.asp>. 
11 See <www.epa.gov/eeBuildings>. 
,s See <http://www.clasponline>. 
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of and local support for implementation 
of clean energy technology policies and 
measures, with multiple public health, 
economic, and environmental benefits. To 
date, government agencies, research insti- 
tutions, businesses, and NGOs in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, China, India, 
Mexico, the Philippines, and the Republic 
of Korea have participated in the pro- 
gram. 20 

Central America Greenhouse Gas 
Inventory Improvement Project 

In partnership with the seven nations 
of Central America, USAID and EPA are 
carrying out an extensive three-year proj- 
ect to improve the quality and sustainabil- 
ity of national GHG inventories in the 
region. The project focuses on developing 
long-term national inventory manage- 
ment systems, improving the methods and 
data used in the agriculture and the land- 
use change and forestry sectors, and train- 
ing regional experts. The project includes 
experts from the United States, Belize, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 21 

International Renewable Energy 
Program 

The mission of the International Re- 
newable Energy Program (IREP) is to pro- 
mote international capacity building in 
support of market-focused transfer of 
clean energy technology. Application of 
DOE's world-class technical expertise con- 
tributes to U.S. goals for sustainable devel- 
opment and improved trade, security, 
climate, and environment. IREP activities 
are focused on capacity building in sup- 
port of optimal use of energy efficiency 
and renewable energy technologies, and 
market and trade development to enhance 
commercialization of these technologies. 
To address these needs, IREP provides 
technical assistance, disseminates informa- 
tion, and conducts trade missions and re- 
verse trade missions. 22 

United States-Asia Environmental 
Partnership 

Since 1992, the United States-Asia En- 
vironmental Partnership (US-AEP) has 



been USAID's primary program in Asia 
supporting efforts to improve environ- 
mental conditions in selected Asian coun- 
tries. US-AEP has developed valuable 
partnerships, strengthened the capacities 
of Asian environmental institutions, ad- 
dressed the challenges of urbanization and 
industrialization, and promoted sustain- 
able economic growth to improve the en- 
vironment and quality of life for the 
people of Asia. After more than a decade 
of accomplishments, US-AEP formally 
concluded on September 30, 2005. 

A new USAID regional environmental 
program was launched in October 2005. 
This new program continues and extends 
US-AEP's support of a number of activi- 
ties promoting regional environmental 
initiatives, such as the Asian Environmen- 
tal Compliance and Enforcement Net- 
work, ASEAN Sustainable Cities Initiative, 
and Southeast Asia Water Utilities Net- 
work. 23 

Climate Technology Initiative 

The Climate Technology Initiative 
(CTI) is a multilateral cooperative activity 
that supports implementation of the 
UNFCCC by fostering international coop- 
eration for accelerated development and 
diffusion of climate-friendly technologies 
and practices. CTI was originally estab- 
lished at the first Conference of the Parties 
to the UNFCCC in 1995. Since July 2003, 
CTI has been operating under an imple- 
menting agreement of the International 
Energy Agency that includes the United 
States, Austria, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany, Japan, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom. Through a variety of 
capacity-building activities, CTI has pro- 
moted meaningful technology transfer to 
and among developing and transition 
countries. In addition to their current and 
future environmental benefits, these ef- 
forts are promoting near- and long-term 
global economic and social stability. 24 

Renewable Energy and Energy 
Efficiency Partnership 

Formed at the WSSD in Johannesburg, 
the United Kingdom-led Renewable En- 



ergy and Energy Efficiency Partnership 
(REEEP) seeks to accelerate and expand 
the global market for renewable energy 
and energy efficiency technologies. As the 
world's largest producer and consumer of 
renewable energy, and with more renew- 
able energy generation capacity than Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, France, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom combined, the 
United States is one of 17 partners in 
REEEP. The United States also actively 
participated in Germany's Renewables 
2004 conference in June 2004, and submit- 
ted five action items intended to provide 
specific technology plans and cost targets 
for renewable energy technologies using 
solar, biomass, wind, and geothermal re- 
sources. 25 

FOREST CONSERVATION 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Tropical Forest Conservation Act 

The Tropical Forest Conservation Act 
(TFCA) was enacted in 1998 to offer eligi- 
ble developing countries options to relieve 
certain official debt owed to the United 
States, while at the same time to generate 
funds to support local tropical forest con- 
servation activities. As of June 2006, TFCA 
programs are being implemented in 
Bangladesh, Belize, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Jamaica, Panama (two agreements), 
Paraguay, Peru, and the Philippines, and 
agreements for two additional countries 
are being negotiated. The 12 agreements 
completed to date will directly generate 
more than $135 million for tropical forest 
conservation in these countries over the 
life of the agreements, and additional re- 
sources will be created through returns on 
investments and matching funds. 



20 See <www.epa.gov/IES>. 

21 See <http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/environment/ 
climate/country_nar/gcap_profile.html>. 

22 See <www.eere.energy.gov/wip/program/ 
international, htmlx 

23 See <http://www.usaep.org/transition.html> and 
<http://www.usaid.gov/locations/asia_near_east/count 
ries/rdma/>. 

24 See <http://www.climatetech.net/>- 

25 See <www.reeep.org>. 




A number of other countries have qual- 
ified for or expressed interest in the TFCA 
program, and agreements beyond those 
mentioned here are anticipated as the pro- 
gram continues to expand. In addition to 
forest conservation and debt relief, TFCA 
is intended to strengthen civil society by 
creating local foundations to support 
small grants to NGOs and communities. 
The program also offers a unique oppor- 
tunity for public-private partnerships. Six 
of the agreements to date have included 
more than $7 million in cash raised by 
U.S. -based NGOs, in addition to the ap- 
proximately $60 million in appropriated 
debt-reduction funds contributed by the 
U.S. government. 26 

President's Initiative Against Illegal 
Logging 

On July 28, 2003, Secretary of State 
Powell launched the President's Initiative 
Against Illegal Logging to assist developing 
countries in combating illegal logging, in- 
cluding the sale and export of illegally har- 
vested timber, and in fighting corruption 
in the forest sector. The initiative repre- 
sents the most comprehensive strategy un- 
dertaken by any nation to address this 
critical sustainable development challenge, 
and reinforces the U.S. leadership role in 
taking action to counter the problem and 
preserve forest resources that store carbon. 
The initiative focuses on three critical re- 
gions — the Congo Basin, the Amazon 
Basin and Central America, and South and 
Southeast Asia — and four key strategies: 
good governance, community-based ac- 
tions, technology transfer, and harnessing 
market forces. 27 

Congo Basin Forest Partnership 

The Congo Basin Forest Partnership 
(CBFP) studies and implements sustain- 



26 See <http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/environment/ 
forestry/tfca.htmlx 

27 See <http://www.state.goV/r/pa/prs/ps/2003/ 
22843.htm>. 

28 See <http://www.usaid.gov/locations/ sub- 
saharan_africa/initiatives/cbfp.html>. 

2S See <http://www.usaid.gov/locations/latin_america_ 
caribbean/environment/abci.htmlx 

30 See <www.gcrio.org/CSP/webpage.html>. 

31 See <http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/environment/ 
climate/index, htmlx 



able natural resource management within 
the Congo Basin. Announced by Secretary 
Powell at the WSSD in Johannesburg in 
2002, CBFP builds on USAID's Central 
African Regional Program for the Envi- 
ronment. The U.S. goal in this partnership 
is to promote economic development, 
poverty alleviation, improved governance, 
and natural resource conservation through 
support for a network of national 
parks and protected areas, well-managed 
forestry concessions, and assistance to 
communities that depend upon the con- 
servation of the outstanding forest and 
wildlife resources of 1 1 key landscapes in 6 
Central African countries. The climate 
change impacts of the CBFP include in- 
creased carbon sequestration and reduced 
GHG emissions through preservation of 
the forest biomass. 28 

Amazon Basin Conservation Initiative 

The Amazon Basin Conservation Ini- 
tiative (ABCI) is a new regional conserva- 
tion program to support the national 
governments and civil societies of the 
Amazon in their efforts to conserve the 
Amazon Basins unique and globally im- 
portant resources. ABCI is the second in a 
series of initiatives designed to address the 
shared responsibility of the United States 
for the stewardship of globally important 
biodiversity. Over the next five years, 
USAID plans to make an initial invest- 
ment of S50 million to support commu- 
nity groups, governments, and public and 
private organizations in their efforts to 
conserve the Amazon's globally important 
biodiversity. This investment will be in ad- 
dition to the current portfolio of conser- 
vation efforts supported by USAID in the 
region. 29 

U.S.-SP0NS0RED ACTIVITIES 
ADDRESSING VULNERABILITY AND 
ADAPTATION 

The United States has undertaken a 
broad range of activities to assist countries 
to develop flexible and resilient societies 
and economies that have the capacity to 
address both the challenges and the op- 
portunities presented by changing climatic 



conditions. The United States was one of 
the first nations to assist developing coun- 
tries to build core capacity to undertake 
vulnerability assessments through its 
Country Studies Program (CSP). 30 Be- 
tween 1994 and 2001, the CSP helped 56 
countries build the human and institu- 
tional capacities necessary to assess their 
vulnerability to climate change. Subse- 
quent activities have built off those efforts, 
with the goal of furthering knowledge 
gained through the assessments and 
mobilizing adaptation actions. This section 
describes some of the wide-ranging adapta- 
tion activities the United States is pursuing. 

Building Resilience Through 
Development Assistance 

USAID has broadened its climate 
change portfolio to include activities 
aimed at strengthening the capabilities of 
developing and transition countries to re- 
spond to the challenges posed by climate- 
related impacts and risks. These activities 
include sustainable forestry and support 
for agricultural research for stress-resistant 
crops. USAID seeks to strengthen the 
capabilities of program managers, host- 
country institutions, project imple- 
mented, and sectoral experts to assess 
relative vulnerabilities and to evaluate and 
implement adaptation options for agricul- 
ture, water, and coastal zone management 
projects within USAID's development as- 
sistance portfolio. Pilot projects to identify 
adaptation options are underway in South 
Africa, Honduras, Mali, and Thailand. Les- 
sons learned from the pilot projects will be 
incorporated into a guidance manual on 
adaptation activities for development 
projects. 31 

Regional Climate Outlook Forums 

The National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration (NOAA) and 
USAID jointly fund Regional Climate 
Outlook Forums. These forums have be- 
come a principal vehicle for providing ad- 
vance information about the likely 
character of seasonal climate in several 
developing regions. They bring together 
climate forecasters and forecast users 
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to develop a consensus forecast from 
multiple predictions and to discuss 
methods of dissemination and application 
of information. They provide a unique op- 
portunity for stakeholders to meet, share 
information and concerns, and forge an 
informal network to address common 
problems. 

The Hermosillo Project: Vulnerability 
and Adaptation Support for Mexico 

EPA and Mexico's National Institute of 
Ecology initiated the Hermosillo Project to 
integrate consideration of climatic risks 
into the city's policy formation process, 
with support from USAID. The overarch- 
ing goals of the project were to identify 
and evaluate options for adapting to cli- 
mate stresses on water resources in north- 
ern Mexico, work with stakeholders to 
prioritize these options, and begin a 
process for evaluating such options for 
other cities in Mexico and the Americas. 
Stakeholder involvement in design and 
implementation, close institutional collab- 
oration at various levels, and coordination 
of adaptation proposals with local policy 
priorities were important features of the 
project. 

Famine Early Warning System Network 

USAID, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), the U.S. 
Geological Survey (USGS), the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA), and 
NOAA are collaborating with local, re- 
gional, and international partners to pro- 
vide early-warning and vulnerability 
information on emerging or evolving food 
security issues, including information re- 
lating to variability and changes in re- 
gional climate conditions. A primary goal 
of the Famine Early Warning System Net- 
work (FEWS NET) program is to produce 
high-quality information for disaster and 
crisis prediction. FEWS NET provides 
demand-driven information products that 
pinpoint and assess emerging or evolving 
food security problems. Program profes- 
sionals in the United States and Africa 
monitor data and information — including 
remotely sensed as well as ground-based 



data on meteorological, crop, and range- 
land conditions — for early indications of 
potential threats to food security. The pro- 
gram also works to strengthen African 
early-warning and response networks by 
increasing local technical capacity, build- 
ing and strengthening networks, develop- 
ing policy-relevant information, and 
forming consensus about food security 
problems and solutions. 32 

RANET Program 

USAID and NOAA are working with a 
range of humanitarian and meteorological 
organizations to provide useful weather 
and climate information to rural commu- 
nities. The RANET program (Radio and 
Internet for the Communication of 
Hydro-Meteorological and Climate- 
Related Information for Development) 
uses reserve capacity on the WorldSpace 
digital satellite system to transmit fore- 
casts, bulletins, imagery, seasonal assess- 
ments, and data to remote areas. The goal 
of the program is to provide environmen- 
tal information that assists governments 
and populations in coping with hydro- 
meteorological hazards and environmen- 
tal fluctuations. RANET also supports the 
formation of community groups and as- 
sociations that are instrumental in dissem- 
inating information and extending the 
network to new communities. The pro- 
gram operates in Africa, South and South- 
east Asia, and the Western Pacific. 33 

U.S. FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

U.S. government agencies provide trade 
and development financing to developing 
and transition countries. They facilitate 
the transfer of climate-friendly technolo- 
gies by providing official assistance, export 
credits, project financing, risk guarantees, 
and insurance to U.S. companies, as well 
as credit enhancements for host-country 
financial institutions. Trade and develop- 
ment financing leverages foreign direct 
investment, foreign private equity invest- 
ment, and host-country and non-US. pri- 
vate capital by decreasing the risk involved 



in long-term capital-intensive projects and 
projects in nontraditional sectors. 

U.S. Agency for International 
Development 

The Bush Administration's climate 
change policy states that USAID "serves as 
a primary vehicle for transferring Ameri- 
can energy and sequestration technologies 
to developing countries to promote sus- 
tainable development and minimize their 
greenhouse gas emissions growth." 
USAID's foreign assistance and develop- 
ment role is key to the involvement of de- 
veloping countries in resolving climate 
change issues, as climate change is a global 
problem that requires action by all. Meet- 
ing the future economic and energy needs 
of developing countries will require devel- 
oping and transferring the technologies 
and expertise necessary to reduce the 
GHG emissions and natural resource de- 
mands of current technologies. 34 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

A global leader in methane mitigation 
and energy efficiency promotion, EPA 
spearheaded the Methane to Markets Part- 
nership, which focuses on cost-effective, 
near-term methane recovery and use as a 
clean energy source. EPA supports the in- 
ternational Collaborative Labeling and 
Appliance Standards Program, as well as 
several bilateral programs that encourage 
energy efficiency. EPA designs and imple- 
ments innovative programs on a variety of 
global environmental challenges, includ- 
ing efforts to make transportation cleaner, 
reduce GHG emissions, and improve local 
air quality. EPA also works with develop- 
ing countries on 14 climate change bilat- 
erals. 35 

U.S. Department of Energy 

In addition to providing funding sup- 
port for such interagency activities as the 
Climate Change Technology Program and 
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the Climate Change Science Program, 
DOE works directly with foreign govern- 
ments and institutions to promote dissem- 
ination of energy efficiency, renewable 
energy, and clean energy technologies and 
practices. Since the 2002 CAR, DOE has 
launched major international initiatives in 
key technology areas, including hydrogen, 
carbon sequestration, and next-generation 
nuclear power, that involve industrialized, 
emerging, and developing economies. 
DOEs International Renewable Energy 
Program works with foreign governments, 
industry, and NGOs to help them imple- 
ment viable activities that address climate 
change, transportation needs, local air 
quality, and related health risks. DOE also 
works with developing countries through 
14 climate change bilateral collaborations 
and participates in market development 
efforts for clean energy technologies 
through the Energy Efficiency for Sustain- 
able Development program and the 
United Kingdom-led Renewable Energy 
and Energy Efficiency Partnership, both of 
which are WSSD partnerships. 36 

U.S. Department of State 

The U.S. Department of State (DOS) 
serves as a coordinating agency for trans- 
ferring technology and providing financial 
resources to developing countries. DOS 
has implemented bilateral climate change 
partnerships with a number of developing 
countries, which enable DOS to coordi- 
nate, monitor, and facilitate both joint 
projects and assistance to U.S. partners. 37 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Through its participation in a variety of 
bilateral agreements, multilateral agree- 
ments, and international partnerships, 
USDA provides technical and financial as- 
sistance to help countries carry out a wide 
set of agriculture- and forest-sector activ- 
ities that support their efforts to mitigate 
or adapt to the impacts of climate change. 
These activities include developing meth- 
ods and protocols for measuring GHG 
emissions from agricultural sources, devel- 
oping methods and protocols to estimate 
carbon fluxes from forest and agricultural 



systems, designing and implementing 
agriculture- and forest-sector components 
of national GHG inventories, reducing 
GHG emissions through improved agri- 
cultural practices, increasing carbon se- 
questration through improved forest 
management (including forest conserva- 
tion, sustainable forestry, and agro- 
forestry), and encouraging sustainable and 
renewable bioenergy technology and use. 38 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 

NOAA provides weather, water, and cli- 
mate services; manages and protects fish- 
eries and sensitive marine ecosystems; 
conducts atmospheric, climate, and 
ecosystem research; promotes efficient 
and environmentally safe commerce and 
transportation; supports emergency re- 
sponse; and provides vital information in 
support of homeland security. NOAA's cli- 
mate mission is to: "Understand and de- 
scribe climate variability and change to 
enhance society's ability to plan and re- 
spond." NOAA's long-term climate efforts 
are designed to develop a predictive un- 
derstanding of variability and change in 
the global climate system, and to advance 
the application of this information in 
climate-sensitive sectors through a suite of 
process research, observations and mod- 
eling, and application and assessment ac- 
tivities. 39 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

NASA advances scientific knowledge 
by observing the Earth system from space; 
assimilating new observations into cli- 
mate, weather, and other Earth system 
models; and developing new technologies, 
systems, and capabilities for its observa- 
tions, including those with the potential to 
improve future operational systems man- 
aged by NOAA and others. NASA is a 
major participant in the U.S. Climate 
Change Science Program and in U.S. ac- 
tivities to support the GEO. NASA's Earth 
observation data are openly available to all 
nations, organizations, and individuals, 
and the Agency has many active partner- 



ships with U.S. and international agencies 
to facilitate the use of its data in research 
and operational applications. 40 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
recently established an International Clean 
Energy Initiative that links U.S. companies 
with foreign markets to facilitate dissemi- 
nation of clean energy technologies, prod- 
ucts, and services. The initiative seeks to 
realize a vision for enhanced exports of 
clean energy technology. 41 

TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCING 

U.S. government agencies provide trade 
and development financing to developing 
and transition countries. These agencies 
facilitate the transfer of technologies by 
providing official assistance, export credits, 
project financing, risk and loan guaran- 
tees, and investment insurance to U.S. 
companies, as well as credit enhancements 
for host-country financial institutions. 
These activities help leverage direct invest- 
ment by decreasing risks associated with 
long-term, capital-intensive projects or 
projects in nontraditional sectors. Several 
agencies engage in this type of financing, 
including activities that promote climate 
change objectives. 

Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 

The Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration's (OPICs) core mission is to sup- 
port economic development by promoting 
U.S. private investment in developing 
countries and transition economies. OPIC 
provides project financing, political risk 
insurance, and investment guarantees for 
U.S. company projects covering a range of 
investments, including many independent 
power projects in developing countries. 



36 See <www.energy.gov> and <www.iisd.ca/wssd/ 
partnerships. html>. 

37 See <www.state.gov>. 

38 See <www.usda.gov>. 
33 See <www.noaa.gov>. 

40 See <www.nasa.gov>. 

41 See <www.commerce.gov>. 
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OPIC also supports a variety of funds that 
make direct equity and equity-related in- 
vestments in new, expanding, and priva- 
tizing companies in emerging market 
economies. OPIC evaluates all project ap- 
plications on the basis of their contribu- 
tion to economic development to ensure 
the successful implementation of the or- 
ganization's core developmental mission, 
and prioritizes the allocation of scarce re- 
sources to projects on the basis of their de- 
velopmental benefits. 42 

Export-Import Bank 

The Export-Import Bank (Ex-Im), the 
export credit agency of the United States, 
provides financial support to exporters of 
U.S. equipment and services through its 
insurance, working capital, and loan guar- 
antee programs. Ex-Im also features an 
Environmental Exports Program (EEP) 
that provides enhanced financial support 
for renewable energy and other environ- 
mentally beneficial exports. Under the 
EEP, Ex-Im provides special support for 
exports of air, water, and soil pollution 
cleanup; ecological and forestry manage- 
ment; renewable and alternative energy 
projects, including photovoltaic, wind, 
biomass, fuel cells, waste to energy, hydro- 
electric, clean coal, and geothermal proj- 
ects; products to measure or monitor air 
or water quality; equipment to reduce 
emissions or effluents; environmental im- 
pact assessments and ecological studies; 
environmental training services; and 
products designed to improve energy effi- 
ciency. 

Ex-Im also offers foreign buyers ex- 
tended repayment terms of up to 15 years 
to cover the purchase of U.S. goods and 
services for renewable energy projects. 
This special support is available for exports 
to wind energy, geothermal energy, tidal, 
wave power, solar photovoltaic, solar ther- 
mal, ocean thermal, sustainable biomass, 
and certain bioenergy projects. In fiscal 
year 2006, Ex-Im authorized approxi- 
mately $9.8 million in loan guarantees, in- 
surance, and working capital guarantees to 
support U.S. renewable energy exports to 
various foreign countries. 43 



USAID Development Credit Authority 

The Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) is a broad financing authority that 
allows USAID to use credit to pursue any 
of the development purposes specified 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended. DCA seeks to provide USAID 
the flexibility to make more rational 
choices about appropriate financing tools 
used in project development, including in- 
dividual or combined loans, guarantees, 
and grants. DCA activities are designed 
and managed by USAID's overseas mis- 
sions. Credit projects offer several distinct 
and attractive advantages over other forms 
of assistance, and leverage and maximize 
USAID resources by providing access to 
local private capital, sharing risk to en- 
courage lending, mobilizing local private 
capital, and enhancing "the demonstration 
effect." 44 For example, USAID is providing 
an Indian bank a 10-year, $20 million loan 
portfolio guarantee to facilitate financing 
of small-scale renewable energy, energy ef- 
ficiency, and water conservation projects 
by small and medium enterprises. This as- 
sistance will increase energy access and re- 
duce GHG intensity. 

USAID Global Development Alliance 

USAID's Global Development Alliance 
(GDA) business model links U.S. foreign 
assistance with the resources, expertise, 
and creativity of governments, business, 
and civil society. Through public-private 
partnerships, USAID and its partners 
combine their assets to address pressing 
development problems, achieving a solu- 
tion that would not be possible for any in- 
dividual partner alone. Through fiscal year 
2005, USAID funded 400 alliances, with 
$1.4 billion of USAID funding leveraging 
$4.6 billion from partners. To provide an 
alternative to traditional grants and 
contracts for nontraditional partners, 45 
USAID created a new obligating instru- 
ment — the collaborative agreement — that 
became operational in fiscal year 2005. 46 
For example, USAID and General Electric 
have launched a GDA to pilot commer- 
cially viable rural electrification in India 
using renewable energy systems, thus in- 




creasing energy access and economic 
growth while reducing the growth of GHG 
emissions. 

U.S. Trade and Development Agency 

The U.S. Trade and Development 
Agency (USTDA) is a foreign assistance 
agency that delivers its program commit- 
ments through overseas grants, contracts 
with U.S. firms, and the use of trust funds 
at several multilateral development bank 
groups. The projects supported by 
USTDA activities represent strong and 
measurable development priorities in host 
countries and offer opportunities for 
commercial participation by U.S. firms. 
Public- and private-sector project spon- 
sors in developing and middle-income 
countries request USTDA support to assist 
them in implementing their development 
priorities. USTDAs program is designed 
to help countries establish a favorable 
trading environment and a modern infra- 
structure that promotes sustainable eco- 
nomic development. To this end, the 
agency funds overseas project sponsor ac- 
cess to U.S. private-sector expertise in the 
areas of (1) trade capacity building and 
sector development, and (2) project defini- 
tion and investment analysis. As a priority, 
USTDA facilitates development in emerg- 
ing markets by promoting U.S. partner- 
ships in high-priority overseas projects. 
USTDA has promoted the transfer of 
climate-friendly technology in the energy, 
environment, and water resources sec- 
tors. 47 



42 See <www.opic.gov>. 

43 See <www.exim.gov>. 

44 Demonstration effects are effects on the behavior of 
individuals caused by observation of the actions of 
others and their consequences. The term is particularly 
used in political science and sociology to describe the 
fact that developments in one place will often act as a 
catalyst in another place. See 

<http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/economic_growth_an 
d_trade/development_credit/index.html>. 

45 Nontraditional partners include private industry, local 
partners, and faith-based organizations that are outside 
the typical set of contractors and NGOs. 

48 See <http://www.usaid.gov/our_work/global_ 

partnerships/gda/>. 
41 See <http://www.tda.gov/>. 



PRIVATE-SECTOR ASSISTANCE 

Private-sector participation is critical to 
the successful transfer of much-needed 
technical know-how and technologies to 
most regions of the world. Because the pri- 
vate sector finances, produces, and sup- 
plies most climate-friendly technologies, it 
can provide much of the human and fi- 
nancial capital for effective deployment of 
these technologies. U.S. government agen- 



cies, foundations, NGOs, and businesses 
each have a different role to play in pro- 
moting climate technology transfer to de- 
veloping and transition countries. 

Foreign direct investment (FDI) and 
commercial lending together represent the 
primary investment vehicle for long-term, 
private-sector technology transfer. Along 
with financial capital, these vehicles also 
bring other assets vital to production, in- 



cluding technology, knowledge, and skills. 
It is estimated that U.S. FDI comprises the 
vast majority of funding going to climate 
change and related activities in developing 
and transition countries. However, be- 
cause most information relating to financ- 
ing and implementation of private-sector 
projects is proprietary, very little FDI is re- 
ported in Table 7-4. 
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TABLE 7-4 (I 


RECIPIENT 
COUNTRY/ 
REGION 


Belize 


Bermuda 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


British 
Virgin 
Islands 


Caribbean 
Regional 


Cayman 
Islands 


Central 

America 

Regional 


Chile 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 


Dominica 
Islands 


Dominican 
Republic 


Ecuador 


El Salvador 


French 
Guiana 


Grenada 
Islands 


Guadeloupe 


Guatemala 


Guyana 


CD 


Honduras 



